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THE SCARLET TANAGERS OF NORTH AND 
SOUTH AMERICA. 


Piranga erythromelas and Ramphocelus brasilius. 


By D. M. Rem-Henry (Woodford Green, Essex, England 


It is to be hoped that our American readers will bear with me in the 
writing of this article. For them the matters that are here set down 
will in all probability be already well understood. The reason, there- 
fore, will be to try and clear up a confusion that exists amongst 
aviculturists in other countries ; for without doubt there are many 


foreign bird enthusiasts, particularly in the British Isles, who are 


unaware that there are two entirely distinct Scarlet Tanagers. 

One of these is frequently imported, sold, and shown in Britain : 
it is so well known that I shall not attempt to go beyond a superficial 
description of its general appearance and habits, except where it is 
necessary to draw fine distinctions. ‘This bird (Ramphocelus brasilius 
is a native of eastern South America which migrates north in the non- 
breeding season. But it does not apparently enter the Northern 
Continent. 

The adult male of this species has black wings, scapulars, and tail 
which is graduated), and the rest of the plumage is of the most vivid, 
deep scarlet. ‘The feathers of the head are short and rather stiff, 
and give the appearance similar to that of satin velvet. Because they 
tend rather to stand erect, there is a texture about the head that gives 
an added depth to the brilliance of the colour. ‘This character is 
one in which the difference betweeen the males of the two species 
is most noticeable. Apart from the head, the red feathering lies 
fairly flat, but there is a high, silky sheen on all the red parts. The bill 
is black for the most part, but the base of the lower mandible carries a 
large, oval white patch. ‘This appears bulbous and swollen. 

‘The female is a reddish-brown bird with dark brown wings and tail, 
and the bill lacks the white patch. The juvenile plumage is similar to 
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l TANAGERS OF N. AND S. AMERICA 
the case of the male there is a suggestion of 
the brighter colours to come already apparent. 

Mr. Alec Brooksbank in his Foreign Birds for Garden Aviaries, refers 
to the nest of this bird as neat and dome-shaped, and he describes 
the eggs as rather like those of a Song Thrush but smaller. 

Phe me of this bird is usually in low, marshy country, and it 
does not appear to be found far from the coast or in hilly country. 
The food consists of insects, grubs, spiders, and almost any type of 
fruit. 

We turn now to the Scarlet Tanager of eastern North America 
Piranga erythromela It differs fundamentally in that it is what is 
termed a “‘ hard-bill ’’ or seed-cracking bird. The shape of the bill is 
omewhat like that of a finch, only longer, and there are two festoons 
or teet! on the cutting edge of the uppe! mandible. ‘| his « harac ter 


is not well reproduced in the accompanying plate, but I was at pains 
to show it in the original! In colour it varies from a straw yellow to 
olive green and it is pointed ; the curve of the culmen is shallow, 
whereas in the case of R. brasilius the culmen is much straighter for 
most of its length with a much more pronounced tendency to hook 
al the up 

Ihe colour pattern is where the easiest ground for confusion occurs. 
In both species it can only be described as vivid scarlet and black. 
Moreover, in both, the same areas correspond in colour to a large 
degree, and it is only when one comes to examine the two side by side 


that the very essential differences become apparent. Reference 


to the plate will show plainly the longer wings, and slightly forked tail 


of P. erythromelas in contrast to the short wings and rounded tail of 
the other. On the other hand, it does not very well illustrate the 
greater extent of black on the scapulars of R. brasilius which are almost 
entirely of that tone, whereas only about half the number of scapular 
feathers on the lower figures are black and the remainder are red. 

I have tried to show the differences in the colours of the scarlet 
areas, and that the bases of these red feathers differ. In the case of 
the upper figure these bases tend to be yellow, but in the lower 
they are whitish gre 

The red of P. erythromelas is not so deep in tone; it has not the 
silky sheen, and the feathers are of a much softer texture. The red does 
not in any place tend to crimson as it does on R. brasilius, but it tends 
rather in the opposite direction in the spectrum, towards a kind of 
pinkish-orange. ‘This in itself inclines to vary in different individuals. 

This brilliant plumage is discarded for the winter, and the male 
becomes like the female ex« ept that he retains the black wings and tail. 
The juveniles of this species are like the adult female, but the cocks 
by September of their first year are beginning to show black on the 


lesser and mediun Ving-coverts 
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During the period that this eclipse endures, the birds migrate south 


to Peru and Colombia. There they could well be caught for export, 


and it is probably very fortunate for the birds that the finery is not 
evident. If it were so, doubtless many would be taken and sold to 
dealers. As it is the native bird-catchers in those parts do not consider 
such a dull coloured little bird to be worth the trouble. 

When I had this article in mind I asked several of the best-known 
sritish aviculturists if they had ever had a specimen of this Northern 
Tanager, and I was only able to find two people who were really 
well aware of its existence. One dealer said he had once had a Tanager 
with a yellow beak, but as he had not realized the significance of this 
peculiarity he had parted with the bird and he had no exact knowledge 
of where it had gone. 

Monsieur Jean Delacour informed me that the London Zoo had 
shown a few individuals some years ago, but he was not in a position 
to know how they had progressed. It would appear, therefore, that 
very little is known about this bird in captivity, and I would very 
much like to hear from any member in the U.S.A. who has ever 
got to know them well in the wilds of their own land. 

Unlike R. brasilius this Tanager builds a very sketchy nest of untidy 
and unsubstantial appearance, usually on a horizontal stem of a tree. 
The site may be in heavily wooded country on high or low ground, 
or the bird may choose to build in an orchard close to human habita- 
tion. ‘The young are fed mostly on insects, but large quantities of 
berries are also consumed, and the birds have a particular liking 
for catching early flying moths after the manner of Flycatchers. 
These moths, their larve and pupe are eagerly sought out and eaten, 
apparently in preference to most other foods available at the same 
season, and for this reason the bird is regarded with great favour by 
cultivators of gardens and fruit trees in quite a more practical sense 


than merely for its aesthetic and ornamental value to their grounds. 








’. VANE—ESTABLISHING STRAINS OF BREEDING PARRAKEETS 
ON ESTABLISHING STRAINS OF 
BREEDING PARRAKEETS 


N. T. Vane (Great Missenden, Bucks, England 


As Professor Joad would have said, “‘ It all depends on what you mean 
by a strain.’’ Although we have certain species of psittacine birds that 
have bred in our aviaries for a number of years, there is not a single 
well-established strain of any particular species in the country. There 
is no place to which, in the event of an accidental loss, a breeder can 
turn with confidence that he will be able to replace such a deficiency 
at any time 

It is not impossible to establish a strain from one pair of birds, for 
instance the Brown Crossoptilon was represented in captivity by two 
hens and one cock in 1866. From this modest start over two hundred 
were being reared annually three years later, and it is a fact that all 
the Brown Eared Pheasants throughout the world to-day originated 
from these three birds. Obviously this was an exceptional case and 
one not likely ever to recur, especially among such vigorous and 
energetic birds as parrakeets. My conception of a strain is something 
like a stud of healthy breeding birds consisting of about twenty pairs, 
such as Mr. Ezra built up with the lutino Ringneck. Until we have 
some serious minded aviculturists capable of undertaking such a task 
we shall not really be in a position to talk about strains. 

In years gone by there have been repeated attempts to organize 
some control over the breeding of these birds, but it has never worked 
out so far, and only by building up a substantial stud under one control 
can any hope of real success be achieved. We already have one expert 
advising novices to start rearing mongrel hybrid lovebirds to introduce 
new colours, even before we have reared a single pure bred abnormal 
coloured specimen in the country—a most regrettable and deplorable 
piece of folly. However, in view of the restriction on the import of 
psittacine birds, it is most desirable that no effort should be spared to 


build up stocks of the lovely birds we have in our aviaries to-day. 


Although the ban exists, it appears to be more reasonably administered 


to-day than formerly, and, provided the privilege is not abused, one 
can obtain a permit to import a bird within reason on certain condi- 
tions, which should do much to enable breeding stocks to be maintained. 

Importing parrots is an undertaking fraught with so many snags 
that it is next to impossible to get any respectable birds in on a com- 
mercial basi Private importation of very small numbers, if equally 
risky, is much more likely to be considerably less a source of suffering 
and untimely death to the birds, and consequently much more satis- 
factory, so long as after doing so there is reasonable likelihood of 
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veing able to produce by breeding some good stock for further 
distribution at home. 

In 1939 there were at least two varieties of birds established as 
aviary-bred strains, namely the lutino Ringneck and the yellow 
Redrump, which existed solely through the efforts of aviculturists. 
Incidentally, both of these varieties were sex-linked in inheritance. 
There were a number of really good specimens about, but in view of 
this factor, cocks were scarce. Where have these birds got to to-day ? 


Both are very scarce and definitely require careful conservation if they 


are to remain. 

In dealing with the lutino Ringnecks it is a most difficult and 
tedious business to build up a good breeding stock owing to the fact 
that they cannot be sexed with certainty until they are almost three 
years old ; in any event they rarely breed prior to this age when they 
attain full adult plumage. ‘To reach the third generation therefore, 
when trying for a special characteristic, is going to take almost ten 
years. It is not necessary for some genetical expert to point out that 
the young may be sexed from birth if a sex-linked lutino cock is paired 
to a normal hen, as all young hens will be lutino and all the cocks 
will be green split-lutino, and so sexable by colour alone. Any poultry 
breeder or budgerigar breeder knows that. What he could tell us is 
where to obtain a spare lutino male. There just are not any about, 
and in any case the birds rarely breed before maturity, as already 
mentioned. 

Unless some aviculturist, or be iter still some aviculturists, can gather 
some half-dozen pairs that really do breed regularly, there is a real 
danger that these birds may be lost to us ere long. If the birds continue 
to be dispersed all over the country in “‘ believed ”’ pairs which are 
probably of the same sex, where one may die and cause a setback of 
three seasons in replacement, quite apart from capital outlay which is 
heavy, then there is a very good chance that enthusiasm will die 
and the strain may be lost altogether. Many of the birds are eagerly 
sought after by foreign markets, with an equally serious drain on our 
own resources. 

Consider the other side of the picture for a moment. It is indeed 
an expensive and challenging task to retain a dozen pairs of high priced 
birds housed in large costly aviaries for a minimum of three years. 
During this period they are consuming food and require labour to be 
maintained ; apart from the risk of loss through many causes, plus the 
disappointment of disparity in the distribution of the sexes, is it 
surprising that the finished product is expensive ? 

When a census of parrots was taken in 1947 there were 42 lutinos 
recorded. It is doubtful that there are as many as six true breeding 
pairs of pure lutinos existing to-day. There is one more little snag 
before we leave lutinos, that is, there are also non-linked lutinos in 
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altogether in this 


two lutino parents 


just one of those little things. 
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we have the writing on the wall. Let us try and increase the numbers 
of yellow Redrumps before the opportunity passes. 

Che safety of the Princess of Wales is rather taken for granted to-day, 
in fact many people ask when their price is coming down. Is it safe ? 
[he exceptional summer of 1955 appears to have been an off year for 
them, though through no fault of the birds. The mid-May blizzard 
carried off my first rounds, and mice accounted for two more very nice 


broods of four. These pests entered the nest through the birds’ entry 


hole, there was no other way in, and in both cases made nests under the 
bottom of the proper nest, with the result that the eggs or young fell 
through and were smothered or lost. So in spite of a good season with 
most species, the most regular breeders of the lot had a record “* low ”’ 
with only three fully reared. To be as helpful as possible all these were 
cocks. Mrs. Clark, of Bromsgrove, tells me that although she usually 
rears about twenty, none were brought up this year through various, 
unexpected happenings. 

In spite of the fact that there are several people who own an odd 
pair of these delightful birds here and there, the number of recorded 
successes with them in these isolated cases are few. When these birds 
once became rediscovered in Australia, a few fortunate aviculturists 
in this country secured some specimens for themselves, only to discover 
in the majority of instances, they were not so fortunate after all, as the 
birds sent them were often guilty of some secret vice—such as egg 
eating, non-sitting, or infertility—and were really nothing more than 
useless discards unloaded on the overseas market from their homeland. 
One has to be careful therefore when acquiring these birds to ensure 
that they are of good origin; the best plan is to buy good young 
birds of the year from parents than can be inspected, the disadvantage 
then being uncertainty of sex, a very difficult item with immature 
birds. One particular fault against which the unwary should be on 
guard is the so-called *‘ snub-billed ’’ or undershot beaked bird. A 
number of these were at one time pushed on the market very cheaply, 
with the explanation that although some of the young might inherit 
the disfigurement, others left the nest perfectly all right. The defect is 
hereditary, and can be transmitted by apparently normal-looking 
birds bred from parents with this defect. Whenever buying Princess 
of Wales therefore remember Ruskin’s dictum: ‘‘ There is hardly 
anything in the world that some man cannot make a little worse and 
sell a little cheaper, and the people who consider price only are this 
man’s lawful prey.” 

I know of no one trying to develop reasonable stocks of either of the 
other Polyteline parrakeets. True, a number of scattered breeding 
pairs rear a family each year—too few, of course—but is any serious 
attempt being made anywhere to establish, say, as many as three regular 
breeding pairs in one collection ? Both the Barraband and Rock Peplar 
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irable birds and those who keep them almost invariably 


become I taunch adherents to the breeds. 


Both Crimson-wings and Kings are now very scarce. Neither were 
ver exa free-breeders, except when the late Duke of Bedford first 


had them many years ago and wrote a most enthusiastic article about 


{ 


Crimson-wings being the easiest parrots of all to breed ; a statement he 
unreservedly withdrew later, and not very much later either. 

Individual pairs of Kings were much better behaved. To rear 

oung, however, they require a large flight. They are one 

howy birds existing and a particularly attractive feature 

is their silent, owl-like flight, reminding one, if close 

enough to hear it, of the rustle of a taffeta gown. Through Sir Edward 

Hallstrom so0d offices I now once again have two pairs of these 

birds. Both pairs are still young, as they were imported before fully 

adult, and both pairs succeeded in rearing excellent young last 

ear, O1 uir being double brooded. The full significance of this 


ucce is only appreciated by those who have tried importing these 


birds fror he Continent, where it is far more usual to get an adult 


cock and what eventually turns out to be a young immature cock, with 
the al result of scarcity of hens. In most cases there is nothing you 
ut it. Needless to say with this promising, if slender start, 


hoped to produce a few of these magnificent birds in the next 


So with the « en more hand ome Green-wing King, it is sincerely 
hoped that the small stock so laboriously built up by our late president, 
Mr. Ezra, may yet be preserved and multiplied. Should it be decided 
to disperse the Foxwarren collection it will be a thousand pities and 
an irreparable loss to aviculture if one individual cannot be found 
who is capable and willing to undertake the responsibility of con- 
tinuing this work. When I last saw them over a year ago there were two 
breeding pairs and [I believe five immature birds. Apart from the 
pair in the Zoo, which also breed fairly regularly, these are the only 
specimens left in the country, and to split up this nucleus of great 
possibility, before the numbers are substantially increased, would in 
all probability end all chances of retaining a source of possible future 
supplies for English aviculture. It is my firm conviction that only by 
adopting tl long-term view is there any real chance of eventual 
ucct 

lor a good many years we have had pretty reliable breeding results 
from a nui Broadtail Parrakeets ; notably among Golden- 
mantle, Red or Common Rosellas, Mealies, Stanleys, and to a lesser 
degree Pennat and Many-colours. Tomy regret, when the ban was 


removed ber of really good pairs of these more 


ed of a nun 
commonly key pecies, intending to concentrate on the rarer species. 


With the return of restrictions I found it most difficult to replace these 
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birds with others of equal quality. Although I have rather more rare 
pairs than I can comfortably cope with, I am still of the opinion that 
unless a number of pairs are maintained as breeding studs, there will 
be a definite danger of their being in a rather insecure supply, to say 
the least, and certainly they will run the risk of deterioration. 

Many-colours reproduced their progeny with me for many years in 
fairly good numbers, but I did not keep more than three breeding 
pairs at any one time. Then one year an ancient pair died, and the 
following season two cocks and one hen were lost through illness, or 
accident, with the result that instead of rearing between a dozen to 
twenty young birds, I was reduced to twos and threes. It is proving 
quite a problem to re-establish a fair breeding stock ; this illustrates 
my point that two or three pairs of a kind are not enough to feel that 
a species is “ safe ’’. 

Probably the most likely subjects to respond to attempts to build 
up real strains are the Grass Parrakeets and the Lovebirds. I am 
definitely not asserting that this will be easy, although on paper it 
can be made to appear ridiculously so. How many novices have 
started out to make a small fortune from their hobby, and how many 
have given the project up in disgust after a very short time through 
starting off on the wrong foot. ‘‘ Budgerigar mathematics ”’ make it 
a simple proposition. You put up twenty pairs of Lovebirds in small 
disused ‘* control flights ’’ (Budgies no longer need these now that they 
are bred in cages). These pairs average, say, six young per pair in two 
broods each season. You can easily get an average of £4 per head 


for these. Seed will only cost five shillings a week for that little lot. 


You are bound to net about £400 a year. ~ “nly wants an Al Read 
to take the lid off that one. But you .., uo read such things. 

Nearly twenty years ago I obtained two lutino Nyasa Lovebirds 
of unknown sex. They both turned out to be hens, and eventually 
some split young were reared. Every effort was made to breed a full 
lutino without success. I even loaned the split birds to be mated 
with other lutinos after I had the misfortune to lose mine ; but it all 
came to nothing, and the whole of the stock was lost during the war. 
When the opportunity came to have the one lutino in the country 
from the collection at Woburn, I was only too eager to try again. 
Last season the first lutino ever bred here was raised after three 
attempts. Now I do not think lutinos are established here yet, but 
someone else is already telling others how they can breed other 
species of lutinos. They will get no help from me, I abominate 
hybrids ; even when they are undoubtedly beautiful birds that have 
only been bred from parents mated together “ faute de mieux ”’ I still 
cannot bring myself to admire them unreservedly. 

Three yellow young were hatched and reared to the point of leaving 


the nest, when one died. Two reached full independence, but just to 
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was killed fighting, and for the benefit of those who 

not know, this is a vice I have never met with or heard of among 
he little beasts must have been jealous of his golden raiment. 
hould record that the inheritance factor is not sex-linked 
ted, indeed as we were clearly informed it was. But 
this has been definitely proved otherwise, and it is a normal recessive 
inheritance factor. A pair of split birds mated together had four eggs 
in their first round, three were hatched and reared, all normal in 
colour. ‘The fourth egg had a fully developed pink-eyed embryo dead 
in shell. In their second round there were again four eggs, three were 


hatched and fully reared, all green. ‘The fourth egg was clear. Are 


the lutino embryos weak ? ‘The lutinos successfully reared were from 
the adult cock mated to one of his split daughters. However, there 
are now mo han twenty of these lutino bred birds to experiment 
with, and although it means a considerable amount of expansion to 
go on persey , with them, expand we must or die. 

Fischer’s are prolific birds and many have been bred since they 
became available once mor gut I wonder just how many people 
have bred, sav lany as twenty or even more than a dozen this 
s€ason. anyone seriously trying to attain an output of as 
many a ( rw even 200 really healthy Fischer’s per annum ? Even 
with Fischer’s I have no hesitation in saying that I would consider 
this a very worthy objective. 

Masked Lovebirds are about the most difficult of them all to sex. 
They are frequently only too pleased to mislead their wishful-thinking 


owners by behaving like a true pair whilst all the time they know they 


are of the same sex. Neither is the pelvic bone test really reliable. 


Another failing is their eagerness to fight at any time on any provoca- 
tion af veeks of peaceful association together. In this climate at 
least, Masked cannot be kept on the colony system, as it invariably 
ends in ch W a number of fatalities ; it is generally the cocks 
who a ctims too. In this connection I have heard of *‘ rogue 
hen who vy kill any male who comes near them, though I have 
neve! me across this trait personally 

In the wonderful Californian climate, however, Masked Lovebirds 
are normally kept in colonies with a plentiful supply of surplus nesting 
sites, and they multiply exceedingly, whether green or blue ; both are 
equally abundant out there Although the blues were first discovered 
and bred in this country, they have never flourished here ; it was not 
until the vere sent to California that they bred in any number. 
Now they are reputed to be bred in large numbers in Japan also. 
Again, climatic conditions are favourable, but from reports regarding 
these birds of Japanese origin which have come via the Continent, it 
would seem that they are not of good stamina, and are certainly not 


worth the trouble and risk of securing permits to bring over. Several 
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enthusiasts have imported them, but have seemed to meet with dis- 
appointment in the venture. One hears of yellow Masked, blues, 
greys—which are probably a dilute form of the blue—and even white 
birds, but definite information of their colour and ancestry is not 


available, and it is to be feared that the bar sinister would feature 
largely in their pedigrees. From the number of birds that have come 
over, one would reasonably expect some reports of results, but there 
remains nothing but an ominous silence. 

Blue birds imported direct from California have been really 
excellent specimens of good size and colour and robust in health, but 
although they have wintered outdoors without heat here, they make 
no secret of their opinion of our summer, even the one we had in 
1955 ; it is a good thing that none of them can talk. Although I am 
certain I have some true pairs, they are proving most reluctant 
breeders. Some will not go to nest at all, others will not sit when they 
do eventually lay eggs, and they are remarkably perceptive in taking 
care not to lay an egg when any other respectable Lovebird could be 
expected to foster it. They generally wait until it is so late that there 
would be very little likelihood of good quality young being fully 
reared. Possibly by continual perseverance a strain will evolve from 
split bred birds which will settle down in our climate, but the start 
is very slow in coming, and I know of some who have already given 
up the attempt. 

Quite a few normal Masked are being bred, but it is only com- 
paratively few. Occasionally one hears of a complete beginner 
meeting with considerable success. Usually they record their success 
with pride, and indicate how easy these birds are to manage and then, 
like the old soldier, they simply fade away. It is a pity that these 
people do not realize what a valuable asset they have in a proved 
breeding pair of Masked Lovebirds. If only someone had a stud of 
twenty proved breeding pairs we might begin to establish them. 
Anyway, let us hear no more about crossing blue Masked with Fischer’s 
or other Lovebirds (or even Budgerigars) to establish new colours until 
we have really established a good strain of blue Masked. Any such 
suggestion is sheer waste of valuable material. 

One species we managed to keep going in very small numbers right 
through the war years was the Peachfaced, but new blood was urgently 
needed. It was unfortunate, therefore, that such few birds were 
imported when the ban was not on, and the few that did arrive were 
mostly aviary-bred birds from South Africa, probably almost as 
inbred as our own. However, even this was new blood and definitely 
helped to improve our stock. ‘The position, though, is far from satis- 
factory ; whereas Peach-faced used to rear as many as eight good 
young or more each season, the figure is much lower to-day, and 


among certain pairs plucking is prevalent and occasional signs of bone 
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weakness. Before good strains of these attractive birds can be expected, 
it will be necessary to import some more, preferably wild-caught 
specimens 

It would, of course, be most desirable to get other species of Agapornis 
established once more in our aviaries, notably the Black-cheeked, of 
which I believe there is only one specimen in the country to-day. 
Yet this was one of the most prolific and even-tempered of them all, 
moreover it was one that was supposed to be sexable by the colour of 
the iri Chis definitely is not a sexual distinction in, the Masked, as 
I have seen suggested, and I am not convinced that it is reliable with 
Black-cheeks and Nyasas, but believe it is. There are no Madagascar 
Lovebirds and very few Abyssinian, which again are very handsome 
birds, even if they are reluctant breeders. ‘To talk of Red-faced 
Lovebirds when discussing establishing strains may be out of place, 
0 perhaps it is best to leave it as an honourable mention. 

Probably the greatest field of possibility in establishing strains is 
among the Neophema, and, if we accept Peters’ list as correct, this still 
includes the Bourke Parrakeet. So far as England is concerned, three 
of the seven species can be eliminated at once, namely the Orange- 
bellied, the Rock Grass, and the Blue-wing. In passing these over, 
I would like to mention that the first named bird has always been 
known here since its discovery as the Orange-bellied. In Australia, 
however, the name has been varied to Orange-breasted, whether this 
is just to be awkward I do not know ; perhaps it is the fact that in the 


antipodes their inverted position has caused the bird’s anatomy to 


slip, as the orange part of the bird is on its belly and not its breast. 
| | 


Surely it cannot be on grounds of delicacy that this name has been 
substituted. ‘The Rock Grass is generally too lethargic in an aviary 
to breed, and although the Blue-wing was at one time quite plentiful 
and a delightful breeder, we just have not any of them here to-day. 
he Bourke can fairly well be considered established, but they 
still require care to maintain. Breeding stocks have been kept going 
over the last twenty years without a break, and during the lifting of 
the ban a few sources of new blood were received most gratefully. 
I do not agree that these imported birds were superior to our own, some 
of them were compared with some of ours, but some of the newcomers 
were definitely inferior to our best birds. Bourkes undoubtedly vary 
considerably, and when the systematists get down to them with their 
tri-nominal taxonomy they will have a lovely field splitting them into 
dozens of minutely varying sub-species. Meanwhile aviculturists 
are left to explain why some birds are much duller than others, why 
some are much brighter pink, others have brilliant blue frontal bands 
in the males, and so on. I am quite satisfied I have had at least three 
different sub-species in my time, size being one of the varying factors, 


and although I am not putting this forward as an excuse for under- 
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sized birds, I am making it clear that these differences do exist. 
Anyway, there are several sources from which absolutely first class 
sourkes for breeding or exhibition can be procured, although I am 


not of the opinion personally that it is suitable for the latter purpose 


at all. So well established is it indeed that we are beginning to hear 
of colour mutations such as buff-backed and pink-backed birds, which 
I believe are not infrequently encountered in Australia, as well as 
white or albinos. 

The Elegant, whilst not so numerous as the Bourke, is another species 
that has been kept going continuously, and has been rather more 
fortunate with regard to access of new blood. The demand for these 
birds at home, however, is not very great, whereas breeders abroad 
seem to appreciate their possibilities more fully, with the result that 
more and more of our slender resources are being exported annually 
instead of being retained to develop the race at home. If these should 
dwindle, it will only be due to sheer apathy on the part of the home 
market. 

No such lack of interest exists with the last two species, the loveliest 
of them all, the Splendid and the Turquoisine, but even here the 
demand from the foreign market is a real threat. Home buyers seem 
to adopt the rather smug attitude that they will wait until the price 
comes down, whereas abroad they are only too anxious to obtain 
supplies while they are still available, and are most likely to secure good 
quality stock before any deterioration sets in. No man can be blamed 
for selling in the best market, that is why this export trade is a real 
threat. 

Returning to the Splendid, Mr. Holmes Watkins has been breeding 
these birds from imported stock for the last two or three years, and 
now has a definite strain with a number of breeding pairs. He has 
described them as ridiculously easy to breed. Well, they may be, to 
him, but why is it that having distributed quite a large number round 
the country others are not finding them so simple. There must be 
something in his methods that are not fully understood by others, 
or we should be hearing of more and more successes. Or do others 
just take chances that he does not, and so fail. I consider myself 
remarkably fortunate in having done well with them last year with 
birds which did not come from him ; I hope I can repeat the per- 
formance this year, for I remember being very fortunate with 
Splendids before the war. In putting such a sentiment in writing 
I fear that I am almost courting disaster. Having reared twenty-two 
from three pairs, I am hoping that this year I shall be in a position 
to augment the numbers in other collections, but so far I am just 
trying to build up a substantial stock before dispersing them broad- 
cast. This is an example illustrating what I have in mind when 
speaking of established strains of birds, and until there are a number 
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of breeders with such stocks of various species, I do not really consider 
are firmly established. Facts show that once a species 
becomes scattered in single pairs in many collections they seem to 
dwindle, and tha nly by building up substantial studs under the 
are the chances of developing a substantial 

health tock at all encouraging. 
‘Turquoisin are not quite as comfortably placed. Although a 
goodly number were reared last year at Keston and here, in both 
places there was, unusually enough, a surplus of hens. These may be 


1 


most useful 1: yn when hens become scarce, as is the general rule, 
but meanwhil t seriously retards the rate of progress. Nevertheless, 
a start has been made, and although I do not know of other successes, 
there ma \ a few more left in the country. Again, the source 
of my supply was from Australia direct from Sir Edward Hallstrom. 
Whilst ag i that these birds never were quite so easy to manage 
as very i! aviculturists claimed, I have never found them so 
rie pe le I lisease, accident, and othe acts of God beyond 
our control as certain other well-known breeders have reported. 
Modern, or shall I say, post-war ‘Turquoisines, have been less prolific 
than those of half a century or more ago, when they were reputed 
to rear three or even four broods of four to six young each. Two nests 
of three or four have been the usual number, although I have had 
three nest n one instance which were all reared in plenty of time to 
avoid anxiety about unfavourable weather before the last brood 
fledged vided nothing unforeseen happens, there is every hope 
that these birds will eventually become more readily obtainable. 

It is hoped that these notes do not convey the impression that it is 
a next to impossible task to develop the resources we have at our 
disposal. Such definitely not the case, but to attain this most 
desirable goal will require considerable effort, patience, and expense 
over a fairly prolonged period, and in undertaking the problem there 
are more obstacl yvvercome than a newcomer would at first 
appreciat 

In my opinion, succe is most likely to be won by building up fair 
sized nuclei of various species concentrated in a few comparatively 
large studs, where as many as possible could be reared regularly 
before they are broadcast to individual small collections. Only by 
taking this long view can one really obtain any feeling of real security 
for future suppli Neither does this profess to be a complete résumé 
of all efforts being made to accomplish the task, but only examples of a 


few with which I am in personal touch. It is pretty apparent that only 


by combined CcO-Ope ration will the goal be ac hieved. 
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THE KEEPING OF SOFTBILLS 
3y HerpBert Fooxs (London, England 


In the November—December number, 1954, J. P. Newell asks for 
information on the keeping of softbills and you, the Editor, endorse 
the sentiments expressed. 


Greatly daring (I waited for three issues for the experts to comply 


with this request) I now thrust out my neck in the hope that any 
falling axes will fall as lightly as possible. 

I take it that Mr. Newell refers to softbills which have already 
been caged and are already taking their food readily, as the treatment 
for these and freshly caged birds is different. I can never make out 
why the oriental standby, the basic food for softbills in the East, in 
other words “‘ sattoo ’’ or powdered gram, is not used in this country. 
It is the easiest food in the world to prepare, and has a very high 
protein content. I have kept Shamas on this, with certain othe 
titbits, for twelve years and more. However, as gram seems to be 
unobtainable here, there is little purpose in enlarging on the subject. 

The first thing to do on acquiring a bird is, I would suggest, to 
clean it. Start with the feet and claws, then dust or spray it with any 
well-known insecticide—a good home-made one is one part of sodium 
fluoride and two parts pyrethrum powder—and the next day see if 
it will take a bath on its own, otherwise bathe it gently in warm 
water. A normally healthy bird will almost always bathe of its own 
accord. A leafy branch dipped in water is the best way to give 
sunbirds a bath. 

If we take the commonly imported Shama as a standard for feeding 
other softbills we should be fairly near the mark for most of the other 
common species. ‘The principle to apply is, the more restless and 
active the bird the more nourishing its food should be. Shamas are 
on the whole fairly sedentary, and also very greedy and wasteful, 
flicking out any food which gets in the way of some chosen morsel 
sattoo avoids this, as it is fed in the shape of a doughy ball and titbits 
are served separately). ‘There are several proprietary brands of 
insectivorous food on the market on which birds will do well, but 
one’s pockets have to be well lined if more than half-a-dozen softbills 
are kept. It is, however, not difficult though rather laborious to make 
your own mixture. ‘To offset the labour is the fact that the resulting 
mixture is very much cheaper than any ready-made food you can buy. 
‘The basis of the home-made is fish-meal, meat-meal, and biscuit-meal, 
which should be coarse and not fine. It is difficult to give exact 
proportions, as the results are judged by look and feel. However, 
one part each of fish and meat and two parts of biscuit well mixed 
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together will make a start. To this is added hot fat until the whole 
just adheres together, but is crumbly when taken in hand. ‘This can 
be tinned or placed in glass jars and kept in the cool. 

For daily use the following should be added. WHard-boiled eggs to 
dry the mixture, and grated carrot to moisten it. It is again difficult 
to give the proportions, but when picked up and allowed to roll off 
the fingers it should crumble, but not too fast. Most softbills will 
appreciate a drop or two of liquid honey well stirred in, particularly 
in the case of Fruitsuckers. Mealworms should be given very sparingly, 
and this applies to maggots or gentles as well. Bluebottles (home-bred), 
blackbeetles, moths, butterflies, spiders, and any other insects they 
can handle are all beneficial, particularly those with hard wing 
cases as most, if not all, insectivorous birds need roughage. Clean 
water for both bathing and drinking are essential—no bird will bathe 
in dirty water, although it will readily drink it. 

It need hardly be stated that the large the cage the better, and 
if several perches are used then have them all of different thickness. 
Most caged birds have standard perches which allow no alteration 
in grip from one year’s end to another. 

Starlings and Mynahs may be called omnivorous, and it is as well 


not to overdo the proteins as they are very inclined to fatty degenera- 


tion. ‘The Grackles or talking Mynahs are very prone to this, and 


should be given plenty of soft fruit to fill the cavities. Being a hearty 
feeder the Mynah is in consequence a messy bird, and by far the best 
cage to keep them in is one with a double bottom ; 


> 


the top one 
made of wire netting. 

Most avian ailments are due to insanitary conditions, often because 
birds will decant their food into their own droppings, and then pick 
them up from the floor. ‘The obvious way to avoid this is by a wired 
floor some few inches off the tray, yet cages of this type are neither 
advocated nor obtainable in any shop I have come across. In the 
East this is the only cage obtainable, and as the Oriental is probably 
the best aviculturist in the world, he should know. 

[I would suggest that when a foreign softbill has been newly bought 
from a fresh importation, the food offered should be in small quantities, 
say three times a day. It is also advisable to continue with the same 
food fed by the seller, and any change should be made gradually. 

It is well known that red and green pigmentation in birds fade 
after cage moulting, and is nearly always the case with such birds as 
lanagers, Cissas, Chloropsis, and Minivets, as well as others. ‘The 
chestnut of a Shama’s breast will also fade and after several years will 
be noticeably different to that of a wild bird. Sometimes, however, 
this colour change can be arrested by including in their diet a pinch 
of soya bean flour. If the beans are obtainable whole, so much the 
better. ‘They should be boiled for 15 to 20 minutes, dried off, and 
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then crushed. As this bean has a very high protein content, it should 


be fed only in small quantites. 


The Fruitsucker or Leafbird will eat more soft fruit such as grapes, 


ripe banana, and orange than insect mixture. ‘They are also very 


fond of any humming-bird mixture fed in a container which is 
commonly used for these birds. I personally have kept them for 
many years on fruit, sattoo, and Horlicks given liquid. A lady friend 
of mine had one for over fifteen years in Scotland, where it was 
allowed to fly at liberty in the garden. 

My own Shamas in England are given raw, minced herring or 
sprats mixed with biscuit and hard-boiled egg as a change from their 
regular food. 

In India I have seen these birds actually catching small fish in the 
eddies of a woodland stream. ‘They treated them the same way as a 
[hrush treats a snail; by banging them against a stone until they 
were soft and ready to be broken up. 

‘There are many Shamas in England which I consider are being 
overfed. ‘They sit on their perches wheezing like aldermen, and | 
cannot help feeling that by allowing them to over-indulge theit 
span of life must be shortened. 

Most softbills are easier to tame than hardbills, and when feeding 
maggots or mealworms these should, when the bird is a new arrival, 
be thrown on the cage floor with the owner standing by. After a 
week or so the hand should be left near the bars of the cage until 
the bird gains enough confidence to pick up the food. When this 
has been accomplished with some regularity, retain the insect between 
the fingers until it is taken from the hand. 

I personally keep my mealworms in a tin, and when I flick the 
lid with my nail, the birds immediately come to the bars and crane 
their necks in an effort to see which one will be served first. 


A FLOCK FRUIT PIGEON AND SOME 
TANAGERS 
By Dr. R. E. B. Brown (Newcastle, N.5.W., Australia) 


I have at present a Flock Fruit Pigeon (Lopholaimus antarcticus 
This bird is not excessively rare in the wild state—there being still 
some flocks frequenting the Rain Forests, but it is extremely rare in 
captivity here. I can only find two records of single individuals being 
kept in captivity—one specimen at ‘Taronga Park Zoo and one by a 
man at Lismore (N.S.W.) ; the reason for this being that they are 
extremely hard to catch, only feeding in very high trees and never 
seeming to visit the same tree twice. 
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My bird was brought to me wounded ; it had been shot through 
the right wing and also had a wound in its rump. When I saw it 
I didn’t think there was much chance of saving it; also, it wouldn’t 
eat anything. I forcibly fed it on chopped banana and pear—I had 
to keep this up for six weeks and two days. Then it began to eat the 
berry called ‘* Lilli Pilli’”’—-but it would only eat the berries whilst 
they were on the branch. It didn’t recognize them as food when 
taken off the branch. In another week it began to eat chopped 
banana if held in the hand. Now it eats any chopped fruit freely 


and also oftbill mixture. Its wounds didn’t seem to worry it 


at all las now quite recovered from them. ‘These birds must be 


Vive i h hardship. 
hese birds ever been kept and bred in England or elsewhere ? 
I am now very keen to get a mate for my bird, although it is in 
immature plumage, and I don’t know which sex it is. 

Since the end of the war the importation of all birds into Australia 
has been absolutely banned, so that the only foreign birds we are 
ever likely to get are those bred here. When the ban was imposed 
[ had three red ‘Tanagers, a pair of Scarlets, and a hen Maroon. 
I thought I would try and breed a domesticated race. I have now 
bred them to seven generations and have thirty-five from my original 
three I first mated the Scarlets together and then mated a young 
Scarlet cock to the Maroon. Maroons are definitely dominant over 
Scarlets, and although my Maroons all have Scarlet blood, they look 
like pure Maroons and to all intents and purposes are pure Maroons. 
Anyhow, although I dislike hybrids, I couldn’t do anything else, as 
mine were the only ones in Australia. The hybrids are fully fertile 
in fact mor o that the Scarlet. Now I have three types—pure 
Scarlet, obvious hybrid, and Maroon with a dash of Scarlet blood. 
The hybrids are very beautiful birds. I still have the original Maroon 
hen ; she is still breeding and I got her in 1937. 

Of course I know that these birds are not rare and no doubt 
have been bred many times in Europe, but situated as we are here 
now, an effort should be made to breed a domestic race of any foreign 
bird that is available. I am trying to do the same with some success 
with Black ‘Tanagers and African Glossy Starlings. I failed with 
slue ‘Tanagers as I only bred cocks and lost the only hen after a 
time, and with Western Blue Birds. The latter I found easy to breed 
as they feed the young on white ants. But the hens all got a condition 
like the French Moult of Budgerigars and I gradually lost them. The 
cock Blue Birds didn’t get it, only the hens. I have no idea what caused 


this condition. Pe rhaps someone could enlighten me. 
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A LANDSCAPED PHEASANTRY IN ST. LOUIS ZOO 
By WiLi1AM Conway, Curator of Birds (St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 


In August, 1954, a long-awaited pheasantry was officially opened 
at the St. Louis Zoo. Then, nearly a year later, we had time to 
evaluate certain methods used in this display. Numerous inquiries 
from other collections testify to the interest in-our solution to the old 
problem of displaying pheasants like the beautiful and exotic birds 
they are, rather than as varied-hued domestic chickens. 

In the July I was presented, as bird curator, with the problem of 
making an attractive display in the seventeen enclosures of the new 
construction. ‘The structure of the pheasantry is conventional ; all 
runs have dirt floors and all are backed with shelters. Seven shelters 
may be heated in winter. Because of the well-known digging, 
scratching, and trampling tendencies of pheasants, all public 
pheasantries in the United States with which the author is familiar 
are rather simply built, with the display yards almost, or entirely, 
nude of any vestige of plant life or landscaping. The idea of a land- 
scaped pheasantry is not a new one, but certainly sadly neglected. 
Many of our most prominent aviculturists, and Jean Delacour in 
particular, steadfastly recommend planting and more naturalistic run 
display. With the encouragement of our friend Jean Delacour and 
backing of Director George Vierheller, we resolved to attempt a 
landscaped pheasantry. 

We discovered that “ flat”’, “ bare’’, “ plantless’, and “ mech- 
anical’’ were all adjectives which might well be applied to an 
unattractive pheasant yard. Visitors might never guess, from a yard 
of this description, that stones, logs, or even plants existed in the 
world of pheasants. After careful investigation, we decided that no 
yard should be flat, that a natural and pleasing use of log and stone 
was indispensable, and that all yards should be planted as profusely 
as satisfactory display permitted; furthermore, some suggestion of 
the tropical or temperate nature of a pheasant’s habitat should be 
attempted. 

July is scarcely the best month for planting and landscaping in this 
latitude, but our small crew doggedly seeded, transplanted, and 
contoured through the record 112° F. heat of that summer. Pens with 
heated shelters were prepared for such comparatively delicate tropical 
forms as Peacock Pheasants, Firebacks, Argus, Ocellated Turkeys, etc. 


These pens were planted with a species of dwarf bamboo, hardy here 
I I ; ; 


and pampas grass. Stump and log perches were draped with Spanish 
moss. Pens with unheated shelters, intended for the hardier forms, 
were planted with various combinations of: pfitzer juniper, spiny 
Greek juniper, Andorra creeping juniper, Japgarden juniper, mugho 
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Swiss mountain pine, and pyramidal arborvite, as well as pampas 


grass in some cases. Under our conditions, pampas grass has proven 
successful with all but the most destructive forms. Like most grasses, 
it is most palatable in the spring growing period and must be protected 
from some species at this time. Our runs lie over a “ rip-rap ” lime- 
stone bed. ‘This rules out azaleas and rhododendrons with their acid 
soil requirements, which might have made a nice Tragopan habitat 
background. Mugho pine, however, adds a very natural appearance 
to the ‘Tragopan run. 

Ground cover always presents a problem. Perennial rye grass 
was chosen as a quick grower of relatively low palatability. All runs 
were started from seed. ‘This grass has proven successful, despite its 
late start, in twelve of the seventeen runs, including the following: 
Siamese Fireback, Vieillot’s Fireback, Argus, Germain’s Peacock 
Pheasant, Palawan Peacock Pheasant, Swinhoe, Edwards’s, Satyr 
‘Tragopan, Himalayan Monal, Ocellated Turkey, and Green Peafow1; 
unsuccessful with Reeves’s, Lady Ambherst’s, Golden, Silver, and 
and Bhi 


Eared Pheasants have, thus far, kept a very substantial lead over 


1¢ Eared Manchurians. Short of pegging wire down, the 


attempts to maintain grass on their runs. However, we have been 
able to maintain a fair stand in the Impeyan runs. As the Monals 
cultivate the soil, we sow seed and find it, rather amusingly, a 
successful division of labour. 

The use and placement of logs and stones in cage decoration brings 
a subjective factor into cage design. In display composition it is often 
difficult, indeed, to analyse why an exhibit looks so much better 
with such and such a stump here and a very certain stone there. A 
change in face or position in one of these display props may make all 
the difference between an eye-catching scene and one that is vaguely 
disturbing or unnatural. A decayed, fallen log or large stone should 
not, of course, teeter lightly on top of the soil as though it were ready 
to fly away at the least breeze. Logs and stones are a part of the soil 
and should appear to grow from it. Widely different rock types look 
unnatural together and freshly quarried rocks are taboo. We have 
used worn, weathered limestone. seautifully gnarled and twisted 
cedar (Juniperus rubra) comprises most of our perching space and 
‘natural ’’ wood features. Cedar weathers well and resists the inroads 
of insect 

Another feature, which we insisted upon in each display, was a 
pool. Yes, we know that a pool is not a necessary part of pheasant 
culture; neither is an attractive pheasantry. A pool in a pheasant 
display is, and should be, nothing more or less than an artistic tool 
whose shape and position complete a focal point for the yard com- 
position. Under no circumstances should a pool be round, or square, 
or some other man-made geometric figure. A pool must have the 
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appearance of a plastic, free form, as it does in nature. A limestone 
chat area, severa] inches deep and wide and covered with sand, may 
surround several banks of the pool to avoid any objectionable damp 
places which might develop. ‘The pool should be fitted with an 
overflow and allowed to overflow slightly at all times 

Speaking last of that which must come first in actual construction, 
we turn to grading and contouring the soil of the run. ‘This conception 
is apparently quite new in run design. While some collections have 
been able to take advantage of natural slopes and dips, planned 
contouring from an esthetic as well as drainage viewpoint seems to 
have been mostly overlooked in pheasantries. Contoured ground, 
more than any other factor, lifts the pheasantry from the barnyard 
class to a display of exotic beauties. Each exhibit of the pheasantry 
stands, in this way, by itself; a small, but attractive, little world 
inhabited by a foreign gem shown off to the best advantage by its 
setting. ‘This very important feature of the new pheasantry usually 
consists of nothing more than a gently sloped dip which winds down 
through the centre of the yard in gradual curves. Rocks are set 
along the edges of the dip, forming small ridges, and roots from 
weathered stumps may project into it. The “ dip ” acts very practically 
to drain excess rain to a surface drain at the rear of each run and 
allows us to water the display yards. 

Needless to say, there are many additional plants and experiments 
we are trying and hope to try in the future. Our bamboo withstood 


;° F. below zero and, while our climate makes it impossible to 


reconstruct actual native plant backgrounds for our pheasants, we 
have been able to give some suggestion of the species appearance in a 
state of nature. 

It is lovely, indeed, to stand on the perimeter of a small jungle 
scene where a Peacock Pheasant may suddenly emerge from lacy 
bamboo and display in a small clearing to his lady love, while Crowned 
Pigeons in the foreground continue their incessant preening; to watch 
a giant Argus flutter down from a gnarled stump to drink at a crystal 
pond; or to see an Ocellated ‘Turkey strutting in a clearing with 
bamboo backdrops and Spanish moss curtains. ‘These are scenes our 
visitors carry away. Perhaps the best testimonials for the landscaped 
pheasantry have come from the many visitors who have paused to 
examine and enjoy the yards, even when the birds are confined to 
shelter 
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BREEDING NOTES ON BROWN’S ROSELLA 
r (Montebello, California, U.S.A. 


f the Rosellas as avicultural 
ubjects, only ; w of the members of this group have been very 
common het l alifornia. The onl plentiful members are the Blue 


Rosella and the Red Rosella and the Pennant—and they are not seen 


too lreq rent] h in| and ne Brown’s have always been on 
the care l > alway been practically unobtainable. 
Adelaide ellow, I Losel have been almost unknown 
and I do not recall havi a pure Green Rosella. But, to 
get bacl he toy hould add that the first really successful 
importation o wn’ sella for avicultural purposes would appear 
iined from the Keston Foreign Bird Farm in the 
early 0's. ‘These birds we ent to the late I. D. Putnam, of San 
Diego, and the red for him on many oc asions. 
Mir utnam once told me that the Brown’s usually nested during 


January in the mild climate of San Diego. This did not worry him, 
because many Australian birds began nesting in January. Brown’s 
generall lo yt change their nesting habits and continue to nest 
during th rect Australian season, regardless of the fact that they 
may be north of the Equator. Luckily for Californians, this is not the 
drawback | yuld be to aviculturists living in colder regions. 
Unfortur ly, cies does not appear to be as prolific as its 
Red or usins, ¢ Brown’s became increasingly scarce in 
Californ ind ( ily all but disappeared. Their rarity was 
helped along by the male’s rather unhappy habit of indulging in 
con ice Te ) amoun Lic "4 VY during the breeding season. 
ith rarities, the few Brown’s left 
increasingly vague about the correct procedure to 
a family, and finally, by the late 1940's, there were 
only two or th good specimens left in private California collections, 
and even the zoos were in very short supply. 
Having read of the beautiful hybrids to be obtained from a Brown’s 


Red Rosella cross, when a chance came to trade some very noisy 


Chocolate-throated Conures for some extra Brown’s cocks the exchange 
was quickl made. 

Phe bu rived 1 ne condition and really were as lovely as this 

one should add that not all aviculturists 

rreement as regards the beauty of this species. 

it as the “‘ Smutty ” Rosella and 

lies the opinion of some on the 

late Duke of Bedford considered 

many others are equally 


enthu 
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The birds were friendly for two cocks—and it was many months 
before it was discovered that one cock fed the other “‘ cock ’’. As in 
some of the Asiatic parrakeets the cocks feed each other and I have 
also seen this among other Rosellas, I still did not tumble to the fact 
that the two birds were a pair and not two males as had been originally 
supposed. 


During the 195% season it became apparent from thir actions that 
they were a true pair and were anxious to breed. Great interest was 
shown in the nest, but nothing eventuated, probably due to the late 
date the nest was introduced. During the year the male began to 
pick himself and he has continued to pick the feathers on his breast 
ever since. Thinking that mites might be the cause, the bird was 
caught and dusted with powder several times, but with no apparent 


results. He seemed to enjoy bathing, so a fine spray was turned on 
each day and, though this opportunity was utilized almost every day, 
no improvement in condition followed. Finally, it was decided that 
sunflower might be the cause and so this seed was gradually with- 
drawn, and still there was no improvement. All hemp and other 
heating seeds and foods were completely eliminated from the diet 
for several months, but again without apparent result. 


During the summer of 1953 it was felt that a change of scene might 
be beneficial and the pair were transferred into a new aviary, 14g feet 
long, 3 feet wide, and 8 feet tall. ‘They seemed happy in the new home 
and the cock indulged in considerably less wife-chasing than in the 
former smaller home. 


As Brown’s are so notorious about desiring always to be in a 
family way at every season other than the right one, it was decided 
that a nest-box could be hung during January and take a chance that 
the weather would not be too severe. Actually, many Australians, 
such as Bourke’s and Elegants, will start nesting operations during 
this month and, as some of the Asiatics, such as Ring-necks and 
Plum-heads, also start this early, it was felt that this was not too serious 
a risk to take. ‘Two boxes seemed adequate ; one was about 4 feet 
high and a foot wide and a foot deep, while the other was smaller and 
about a foot high, wide, and deep. Both boxes were hung under the 
shelter. ‘The nests were filled with damp wood shavings and had 
been thoroughly cleaned prior to being hung. 

I had guessed that the larger box would be the one favoured for 
the enterprise, but I was very much mistaken. From the very first the 
smaller box was very much favoured and only two or three visits 
to the larger box were made. It is interesting that the smaller nest 
was instantly picked as the desired one. I had no sooner put the 
boxes up than the male began investigating them. ‘The male would 
fly to the entrance and cautiously put his head inside and then call 
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excitedly to the female. She would sit near the box and, after a short 
period, would fly to the entrance hole and also investigate. 

During late February the pair were seen to mate and the female 
began to stay in the box during the day. After about a week the 
female bevar sit at night also. After incubation actually started 
the hen sat very tightly and was seen so seldom that it was sometimes 
wondered if she were still alive. When a little poa annua was put in 
the male would usually make a few soft calls and very shortly after 
the female would then come out to eat. Sometimes, however, she 


would not respond to his calls and would not be seen for four or five 


allowed for incubation. An additional 
wed before the nest-box was inspec ted when the hen 


was found off one day. ‘The nest contained one chick several days old 
and three eves, two of which were clear and the other fertile, but 
which eventually failed to hatch. 
Realizin they had only one chick to feed, it was then understood 
the male had not been seen cracking seed too frequently or ever 
how signs of impatience or excitement when the greens were being 
brought. ‘The one item that really filled him with activity would be 
the handfuls of poa annua that would be given in the morning and 
again in the evening. ‘This he would immediately attack and spend 
long periods of time going over all of it to be sure that all the small 
eed ere €: . ‘This small grass is a universal favourite among all 
the birds in the collection and, for this reason, must be rationed so 


that all may have then hare. 


During this period the male would consume large amounts of hemp 
in preference to other seeds. Only on rare occasions would he go to 
the entrance of the nest and call the hen to come out to eat. Generally, 
he flew to the ff the nest and there would call to the hen, who 
vould then appear in the entrance, survey the situation, and then 


leave the nest. If anyone were present in the yard, she would imme- 


diately return to the nest and wait until no one was about despite 


the fact that she is a very tame bird. 

During the entire period the youngster was in the box I never 
heard any sounds coming from the nest. Usually young birds being 
fed are plainly audible, but not the young Brown’s. 

[he most interesting thing, and also the odds st when one compares it 
with the other members of the Rosella family, is the fact that the female 
Brown’s brooded the chick constantly until about the twenty-first 
day. Usually a female Rosella will quit brooding at night after 
about the tenth day, and sometimes this is productive of fatal results 
if the nights are cool. I am quite sure that if the Brown’s had quit 
brooding the solitary chick would have died as the nights were still 


very cool. I could not help but wonder if she instinctively realized 
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that this was the case ? That she continued all during the first three 


weeks to brood during the entire day is another very interesting point. 


Usually the average Rosella will leave the nest for considerable periods 
of time during the day after about the tenth day. 

After the twenty-first day the hen no longer returned to the nest at 
night. ‘This is always a worrisome time to me as I have found that 
if the nest is going to be deserted or fed poorly it is along about the 
start of the fourth week that this will occur. However, all went 
smoothly, and the daily amounts of poa annua were eagerly consumed, 
so I could only conclude that all was well with the youngster, even 
though I did not see the hen going to the box. 

On the morning of the thirty-first day I noticed the young Brown’s 
perched on a twig. Walking closer to the bird I was very much 
surprised to find that it remained quite steady and absolutely calm. 
Perfectly feathered, the bird most closely resembled a paler version 
of his mother. I was especially pleased to note the good size of the 
bird——quite superior to either parent. What a pleasure it was to see 
the bird fly. Instead of crashing into all available objects and then 
dropping to the floor panting and exhausted, the bird flew perfectly 
and steadily. Generally young Broadtails are nervous and very 
unsteady for the first few weeks, but not the young Brown’s. One 
could only gasp in amazement at the slow flight and the perfect 
landings. 

During the next few weeks the bird began to learn to pick up seed. 
After the first few days the mother no longer paid much attention to 
her offspring, and the father took over the complete care of the 
youngster. The father continued to feed the bird long after this was 
necessary, and this fact would lead one to guess that the sex of the 
youngster might well be a female. 

When the youngster was about five weeks old the parents were 
seen to re-mate. Feeling that their attitude toward the youngster 
might change if a new family were contemplated, the youngster was 
removed to another aviary. However, the parents shortly after this 
fell into a heavy moult and the second nest never eventuated. 

It should be added that this breeding took place during the 1954 
season, but that, until now, there just did not seem to be any time to 
put these notes down on paper. 
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PARROTS IN THE HALLSTROM COLLECTION 
AND THE TARONGA PARK ZOO 


ir Epwarp HA.istrom (Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 


My aviaries have continued to produce a large number of African 
Lovebirds of the four species—Fischer’s, Masked, Black-cheeked, 
and the Peach-faced. Several hundred have been reared. Of the 
Scarlet-chested Parrakeets there were fifteen, and several Black 
Cockatoo The pair of Glossy Blacks did not go to nest this year. 
(heir youngster is now a magnificent male, in perfect health. Over 
forty lutino Indian Ring-necks have been produced for the year. 

At Taronga Park I carried out an experiment by putting together 
all the Quaker Parrots we had in one large cage with ample facilities 
for them to be able to nest, and provided them with plenty of small 
sticks and brambles. It is impossible now to tell how many we really 
have. ‘The number was about fifteen. I have counted over fifty on 
the ground, but know there were large numbers still in the nests. 
In this way this interesting bird has made a very nice display. 

Eclectus Parrots at ‘Taronga Park were treated in exactly the same 
manner, about fourteen pairs being put in a large aviary facing the 
sun, with ample protection from our cold southerly and westerly 
winds. At the moment there are a number of babies. In my personal 
collection the pairs have been kept in separate enclosures ; = number 
of youngsters have been produced each year. ‘There are some in the 
nest at the moment. Where colony breeding is undertaken for this 
purpose, great care must be taken immediately the birds leave the 
nest. ‘The parents seem to lose contact with them, and fail to feed 
them on many occasions. ‘These birds are taken to the Bird House, 
and in a few days are feeding on fruit such as banana, apple, and paw 
paw, boiled maize and sunflower seed being offered as they mature. 

When rearing in separate aviaries the parents almost invariably 
complete the feeding and rearing of the youngsters after they have 
left the nest. ‘There are some advantages and disadvantages in both 
methods of breeding. In the single aviaries often birds will not accept 
iat has been given them. One magnificent bird that talks 
quite well has, over five years, not accepted any mate. There are 


the mate t 


four or five others in the same position. I am at the moment building 
an aviary which will enable me to put these birds together. I hope 
that this method will give them a new outlook with regard to the 
Opposite sex 

The breeding of the Eclectus Parrot is a very simple affair. All that 
is needed is proper accommodation, a suitable mate, plenty of fruit, 
sunflower seed, and an abundance of boiled maize. My experience 


has shown that where the aviaries are fairly narrow, say up to 5 feet 
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wide, with a considerable length of 20 feet, birds will rarely go to the 
floor, remaining on the perches and in the nest-boxes most of the time. 
Where the birds are in a colony, and the floor space has been enlarged 
to something like 30 feet by 30 feet, they do go to the floor, pick 
up some sharp grit, pieces of fruit that may have fallen to the ground, 
whereas in a narrow aviary, anything that falls to the ground is lost. 
The method, therefore, for a narrow aviary is that the food must 
be shredded so that the mouthful that the bird picks up is eaten, 
whereas in the colony cage, fruit of a larger size may be fed in trays. 


The trays used are about 2 ft. 6 in. long by 18 inches and 2 inches deep. 


In the smaller aviaries the food container with their shredded food 
slides in through the wire at the front. 

At the time of writing there are two African Grey Parrots just 
feathering. The parents are a nice tame pair of birds and are doing 
quite a good job in rearing these youngsters. ‘They are fed with 
shredded fruit, apples, bananas, and paw paw, boiled maize, and 
sunflower seed. Great care is always taken to see that no food is left 
overnight in their aviary, as mildew and contamination during our 
warm and humid weather may be fatal to the youngsters. 

My Red-bellied Conures at the moment have three lovely babies. 
The Musschenbroek’s Lorikeets have two babies. These birds, of which 
a number have been reared, present a very serious problem in the 
aviary. ‘They rush into their nest-boxes, although they may be placed 
as far as 25 feet from the front of the aviary, sometimes with fatal 
results to the youngsters. It is very disappointing to take a dead 
youngster from the aviary, with a crop full of food, well knowing 
that the parents’ habit of rushing to hide themselves has been 
responsible for the loss. I have long since discouraged visitors during 
the breeding season. 

During the season 1954—55, I reared only two Macaws. They were 
Blue and Yellow, and abandoned their youngsters just about the time 
they should leave the nest. It was noticed that the parents did not 
take their lettuce, boiled maize, or their fruit, and began to confine 
themselves to sunflower seed. This was a clear indication the 
youngsters were not being properly fed and examination revealed 
that the youngsters had nothing in their crops. ‘They were taken 
immediately from the parents, and were successfully hand-reared. 
It is far from easy to hand-rear Macaws at that stage, as they are 
strong enough to resist, refuse to accept any food fed to them by 
spoon, and put up such a struggle that it is not an easy task, whereas, 
of course, if the birds were taken when younger they readily accept 
their food. These two youngsters were finally reared with the aid 
of a syringe, having 30 c.c.s of food at each feeding. Examining the 
nest a few days ago, I found two more half-reared Blue and Yellow 
Macaws. The time required for the hatching of the Blue and Yellow 
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Macaw is similar to the Red and Yellow, twenty-five days. ‘This has 
been carefully tested in the nest and in the incubator. 

I am wondering if any of the members of the Avicultural Society 
have seen a Golden-shouldered Parrakeet. I had never seen one until 
three years ago, when I procured two males. Having no females, 
I gave them Hoodeds. They were friendly immediately, and soon 
went to nest, producing between them some sixteen youngsters. Some 
males are in Taronga Park. I kept three pairs for myself. They are 
the prettiest of all the birds I have, much prettier than either of the 
parents ; breast and neck are a beautiful turquoise colour, the wing 
patches are much larger than in the Golden-shouldered, and slightly 
smaller than the Hooded. It is always thrilling to look at the rare 
beauty of these three pairs of birds. ‘They are now old enough to go 
to nest in the forthcoming season, due in April-May. I am wondering, 
and I should soon know, whether these birds are closely enough 
related to be fertile. 

I now have four pairs of pure Golden-shouldered Parrakeets. 
These are fully-matured youngsters, from which I am hoping for a 


bumper crop of babies. ‘They lay five or six eggs. I am sure my 


collection of pure Golden-shouldered are the only ones in captivity ; 
I have altogether seventeen. I am not prepared to part with any 
of these birds, preferring to breed from them myself, and then dis- 
tributing them amongst aviculturists who would appreciate these 
rare thin Provided I handle them carefully and jealously I am sure 
I will be able to reintroduce this bird to aviculturists both in England 
and Australia. 

Thi past season I gave the two male birds very brightly-coloured 
Many-coloured females. Both males fretted, and would have nothing 
at all to do with the Many-coloured hens. I persisted long enough 
to have lost this past season’s breeding. I again gave them Hooded 
females. [he birds were once more happy and perky, displaying 
to the females, and they now show every indication that they, too, 
will take up housekeeping very soon. 


BREEDING OF THE ROSE-BREASTED FINCH 
Carpodacus erythrinus) IN CAPTIVITY 
By GERALD DE Pass (Satwell, Oxon, England). 

In the summer of 1955 I was successful in breeding the Rose- 


breasted Finch. I have had these birds two or three years, but this is 


the first season they have nested. ‘The nest was built late in the season 
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about the middle of August) in an outside flight in a box tree, one 
of several against a wall at the end of the flight. The nest appears 
to be not unlike that of a Bullfinch, but I am afraid I never saw the 
eggs and did not find the nest till after the young had hatched. When 
cutting the brambles I thought I saw two young birds, but was not 
certain ; later I found one young bird dead. About fourteen days 
afterwards I was in the flight and saw the second one flying about. 
My birds always had the usual foreign bird mixture consisting of 


millets and canary seed and I managed to get a few mealworms, 


and also gave them some pre-war paddy rice which the parents 


seemed to like as they took quite a lot of it. I also gave green stuff 
such as groundsel and chickweed, but was too busy to watch the 
feeding of the young birds. 


I understand this species has not been bred in England before. 


OBITUARY 
FRANCIS H. RUDKIN (1861-1956) 


If Francis H. Rudkin could have had a premonition about 8th April, 
1956, he would have looked forward to that date with great happiness, 
for to him it would have meant a reunion with his beloved wife 

‘* Little Mother ”’, as he always spoke of her to me), who had “ passed 
on ”’ some few years previously. 

They had had a very long and happily married life together and 
when he spoke of her it was as of someone who had left earlier than 
he on a long and distant journey and that when he had finished what 
he was doing he too would set out and join her. He will now lie by 
her side at Bardsdale, in one of the world’s most moving and beautiful 
burial grounds (not far from the delightful little township of Fillmore, 
in California), a few acres of deep green lawns with small, unobtrusive 
headstones, planted with beautiful shrubs and tall, graceful palms, 
for ever whispering in the breezes that always blow up the valleys. 
The whole is surrounded and enclosed by tall green hills over which 
seems fondly to brood the peace of the Ages. A fitting resting place 
for a kind and gentle soul who brought the graciousness and courtly 
manners of a bygone age into the present one. 

Born in the English “ Shires ’’ and emigrating to California with his 
family when he was over fifty he still retained his English accent and 
one felt about him the quiet, unhurried life of an English village of 
a hundred years ago. ‘That was perhaps why he was so successful with 
birds. He extended to them that gentle and quiet patience they respond 
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‘ presence ” and kinship with living things they all 
recognized 

Francis H. Rudkin truly loved birds ; any sick or ailing feathered 
creature he treated like a parent treats a sick child. I have never seen 
anyone so kind and tender with a bird as he. Whenever he looked at 
one his whole face lit up. 

We had many pleasant little excursions together during my last trip 
to California in 1950-51 and they will always be one of the happiest 
memories of that beautiful and friendly country. He was over go then 
and we always joked about my coming to see him for his 1ooth 
birthday but, alas, that was never to be. All arrangements were made 
for a trip there in 1955, but owing to illness they had to be cancelled. 

Mr. Rudkin’s death marks well over a century of aviculture in the 
Rudkin family for his father before him, in the first half of the 
nineteenth century, was a well-known breeder of British birds, 
foreign birds, and especially hybrids. 

Jetween them Mr. Rudkin and his son, Harold F. Rudkin, had a 


Vast a lage of aviarie and flights, over 150 in all, whi h contained 


Canafrit 


what must have been one of the world’s finest collections of parrot-like 
birds, these included a great many rare species which will be mentioned 
in a later article. 

Aviculture in America owes a great debt to Francis H. Rudkin for 
his unremitting care and patience in breeding and keeping pure at 
least five pecies of Lovebirds, of which he bred and distributed vast 
numbers. He also established the blue Masked Lovebird, which is now 
as common in the U.S.A. as the green variety. In addition, he main- 
tained five varieties of Peafowl, though one was really a hybrid (the 
Spaldin; originated by the late Mrs. Spalding and the progeny of 
the Javan Green and the Black-winged, a huge and magnificent bird 
with a lot of bright yeilow skin about the face. Mr. Rudkin was 
especially proud of his flock of white Peafowl, which lived around the 
homestead as tame as domestic fowls. Besides the Peafowl there were 
also many species of rare pheasants. 

He had a wonderful aptitude for life and even at go could be seen 


on a ladder mending the top of an aviary or out-building and, with the 


aid of someone for an hour or two a day, he looked after his huge 


collection of birds himself. Of great independence of spirit, he lived 


alone except for the daily visit of a friend who cleaned up and prepared 
a midday meal. However, a short time before his death he went to 
stay with his son Harold. Even then he was still active | received 
a letter from him only two weeks before he passed away. 

He once confided to me that on occasions when any of his birds 
escaped or wandered away and were shot by thoughtless neighbours 
‘in the mistake for hawks” (it’s amazing how colour-blind bird 
shooters usually are) he always asked that the name of the killers should 
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not be divulged, as he never liked to bear a grudge towards anyone 
and that he could not have helped feeling bitter towards the slayers of 
his feathered friends. 

It was a great happiness to Francis Rudkin to think that his son 
Harold was carrying on with the family’s avicultural tradition and that 
at his death his collection would not be dispersed. 

I am afraid that we shall never see his like again, for he belonged to 
a bygone age which will never return, when life was lived at a more 
even tempo and humans found their happiness in simpler and more 
substantial things than now and when integrity and morals had a more 
significant meaning. 


All those who met Francis Rudkin were at once impressed by his 


gentle charm and inherent kindliness and one felt all the better for 
making contact with such an outstanding personality. 


SYDNEY PORTER. 


LONDON ZOO NOTES 
sy J. J. YEALLAND 


A young pair of Chiriqui Ground Doves (Oreopeleta chiriquensis), new 
to the collection, were received in exchange, together with some 
Gouldian, Long-tailed, Parson, and Cherry Finches from Monsieur 
Delacour, who bred them in California during 1955. 

Another species never before exhibited here is the Pied Jacobin 
Humming Bird ( Melanotrochilus fuscus), purchased together with some 
Red-throated, White-throated, and Blue-chinned Sapphires, 
Waterton’s Wood Nymph, Ruby and Topaz, and White-bellied 
Emerald. 

A tame young African Woolly-necked Stork (Dissoura episcopus 
microscelis) and a nestling owl (probably the West African Wood Owl) 
were presented by Mr. Alan Longhurst and brought from Sierra Leone 
by Mr. Robert Jackson. 

A Mikado Pheasant was presented by the Parc Zoologique de 
Cleres and a Common Teal by Sir Clive Milnes Coates. 

Uhe pair of Cereopsis Geese presented during 1954 by the Zoological 
Board of Victoria nested again and hatched three goslings early in 
March. One of these died at an early age ; the other two are now 
nearly half-grown. ‘The aviary of “‘ homing ”’ Budgerigars has been 
re-opened, but most of the present flock appear to be of a stay-at-home 
strain and only a few regularly come out. 

Quaker Parrakeets, Great and Spotted Eagle-Owls, Gannets, 
various waterfowl and pheasants and, in the Bird House, a Larger Pied 
Wagtail, are nesting. 
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A pair of Satin Bower-birds have been put into the large Waders’ 
Aviary in the hope of some breeding success. ‘The male, a fully coloured 
bird deposited by Dr. Marshall, soon made a bower of twigs and 
decorated it with pieces of blue cloth, peanut shells, dead leaves, and 
brown feathers. He displays to a young bird still in the green plumage 
one of those presented by ‘Taronga Park in 1954), but in case this is 
actually an immature male, an older bird (a certain female) has also 
been put in. As is usual, the bower is orientated approximately north 
and south—this is actually almost north-west-south-east—and the 
male has been supplied with some charcoal with which to “ paint ”’ 
the twig I his is ‘done by breaking the charcoal into powder in the 
beak, mixing it with saliva, and applying the “‘ paint ” thus produced 
to the twigs with a wad of bark or piece of twig. Fruit pulp as well as 
charcoal is used in the wild state by Satin Bower-birds. Blue objects 
are the most sought after by them for bower decoration ; brown, yellow, 
and grey ones are also collected, but not red or white. This species 
builds a simple avenue of twigs but, of course, some of the others, such 
as the ‘‘ Gardeners ’’, make much more elaborate structures, including 
a lawn of moss in the front of the bower, using as decoration flowers 
and fruits which are replaced as they fade or lose their colour, beetles’ 
wing cases, feathers, and so on, provided that they are of a colour or 
lustre to the taste of the individual species. The nest of the Satin 
Bower-bird might be some distance off, the female only being occupied 


with it and the care of the young while the male continues to maintain 


the bower until the young leave the nest, when he joins the family and 
goes off with them. 

Little is known about the Bower-birds of New Guinea. Dr. Marshall’s 
recent work The Bower-birds, Their Displays and Breeding Cycles is the 


result of his studies over the past twenty years, yet he claims for it no 


more than a “‘ preliminary statement ”’ on what has been described as 
one of the strangest and least understood phenomena in nature. 


* ” * 
BRITISH AVICULTURISTS’ CLUB 

[he fifty-second meeting of the Club was held at the Rembrandt 
Hotel, ‘Thurloe Place, South Kensington, $.W. 7, on Wednesday, 
gth May, 1956, following a dinner at 7 p.m. 

Chairman: Miss P. Bar« lay-Smith. 

Members of the Club : Hylton Blythe, Miss K. Bonner, Mrs. V. M. 
Bourne, Captain A. A. Clarence, W. D. Cummings, A. H. D’Aeth, 
Mrs. I. Darnton, J. O. D’eath, Mrs. H. Denny, W. T. Dring, 
Sqd.-Ldr. C. Everitt, Mrs. C. Everitt, Miss 8. A. Fothergill, Miss D. 
Gask, H. J. Harman, G. 'T. Iles, Miss S. R. Joseph, Miss E. M. Knobel, 
Miss M. H. Knobel-Harman, G. C. Lynch, F. Mosford, G. S. Motters- 
head, S. Murray, K. A. Norris, A. A. Prestwich, D. M. Reid-Henry, 
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S. Sanderson, R. C. J. Sawyer, D. Seth-Smith, Miss I. Stoney, A. C. 
Soanes, J. A. Swan, Mrs. J. A. Swan, Mrs. P. V. Upton, E. N. T. Vane, 


N. S. Walker, C. H. Wastell, Mrs. C. H. Wastell, Mrs. G. Wheatley, 
H. Wilmot. 


Guests: J. A. W. Barthorp, C. G. Bellars, M. Eden Cairns, S. A. 
Croucher, Mrs. S. A. Croucher, A. E. Darnton, Miss K. Dring, 
Lord Evershed, Miss R. Ezra, Miss P. Healey, Miss B. Holton, K. S. 
Jenner, Captain C. W. R. Knight, Esmond Knight, C. J. Main, 
Mrs. R. Maurice, Mrs. S. Murray, Mrs. M. Murray-Smith, Mrs. M. E. 
Nichols, Mrs. G. Norris, Mrs. E. M. Rolfs, Mrs. D. Seth-Smith, Miss I. 
Smith, Mrs. H. M. Vane, Miss H. A. Wiese, Mrs. H. Wilmot, W. A, 


Wood 


Members of the Club, 41 ; guests, 27 ; total, 68. 


[he Chairman, opening the meeting, said she had great pleasure in 

elcoming several important guests : Miss Ruth Ezra, Lord Evershed, 
Master of the Rolls, Captain C. W. R. Knight and Esmond Knight. 
[he last two were well known in their own right, but they were really 


nly present on this occasion by virtue of the fact they were attendant 
The Great Mr. Ramshaw”. It was in September 


Mr. Ramshaw ” was last a guest of the Club. 


1949, that 
lhe intervening years 
d dealt kindly with him and he now appeared to be in, if possible, 


even finer feather, despite his 28 years. 


Captain Knight was in reminiscent mood and, in his inimitable 


recalled some of the startling experiences that had befallen 
the pair of them during their world-travels together. 


ner 


[he sustained applause of the audience indicated their appreciation 
and enjoyment of this remarkable and unique partnership. 
Mr. Ramshaw ” later held court with great regality except, let it 
e but whispered, he forgot himself to the extent that he ‘ white- 
washed ”’ a lady member's dress, but, in extenuation, this was due to 
iterference by a third party. 


This was the last meeting of the 1955-56 session. 


_ 


ARTHUR A. PRESTWICH, 
Hon. Secrelary. 


NEWS AND VIEWS 
Che Silver Medal of the Avicultural Society of South Australia has 
been awarded to Mr. N. Potter for breeding Smith’s Finch-Lark. 
Bronze Medals have been awarded to Mr. Thomas for success with the 


Tawny Frogmouth; Mr. Turner, Bristle Bird: and Mr. Packer, 
range Chat. 
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REVIEW 


San Diego.—The young Banksian Cockatoo bred last year is thriving 
and proudly displaying its striking colours. “ Belle’ the Kiwi has 
now been in residence over one year. 

Edinburgh.—The Penguins, 1955: King, laid 12 eggs from which 
G chic ks were reared ; Gentoo, two chicks out of four were reared 
Ringed, two ciicks were hatched but died ; Macaroni did not breed. 
Arrivals, 29 King and 27 Gentoo. 

Che Quaker Parrakeets bred on two occasions and seven young 
were reared. Black Vultures also bred successfully. Golden Eagles and 
Riippell’s Griffon Vultures laid but did not hatch. 


REVIEW 
V OGELBILDER AUS FERNEN ZONEN-PAPAGEIEN. By ANTON REICHENOW, 
Second edition, edited and enlarged by JoAcHim STEINBACHER, 
with the collaboration of HANs von BoertricHer. Verlag 
GoTTFRIED HELENE. Pfungstadt Darmstadt, Germany. Price 
20DM. (£10 Ios. 

Dr. Reichenow’s monumental work on the parrots of the world 
which was published in 1883, and which is a classic in books of its kind, 
has been extremely rare for the last twenty years, and those copies 
which have been obtainable have commanded a price far above that 
possible for the average aviculturist. The initiative of Dr. Steinbachet 
in preparing a second edition of this book is therefore received with 
the greatest satisfaction. Dr. Steinbacher states in his foreword that 
when he was considering the possibility of writing a book on parrots 


for ornithologists and serious aviculturists it soon became apparent 


that none could better that of Reichenow. The descriptive text 
necessarily needed a good deal of revision in view of the great increase 
in knowledge during the last seventy years with regard to the 
occurrence and distribution, relationship and nomenclature of the 
various species. The German names of the individual species have 
been altered to follow those adopted by Karl Neunzig in Fremdldndische 
Stubenvigel, but the old names are also included. In order to maintain 
the character of the book as far as possible, the general introduction 
to each plate has been kept in its original form, except for small 
corrections. But an innovation has been introduced by the addition 
of short summaries of the condition in captivity of the various groups 
in order to make the book more useful with regard to the keeping and 
care of birds. The references in the original text to A. E. Brehm’s 
Gefangene Vogel have therefore been omitted. These summaries 

by an aviculturist of the wide experience of Dr. Steinbacher, 
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CANDIDATES FOR ELECTION 


H. Banxs, 26 Bishopscote Road, Luton, Beds. Proposed by Miss K. Bonner. 

I. W. M. Barpex., 6 Browning Close, Fairbridge Park North, Umtali, Southern 
Rhodesia. Proposed by Terry Jones. 

R. Brocksank, 14 Lansdowne Street, Burnley, Lancs. Proposed by Miss K. Bonner. 

Coun A. Burnet, “ Murrunjai,” Merriwa 3 N., N.S.W., Australia. Proposed by 
A. A. Prestwich. 

Mexvin B, Dysrer, M.D., 3231 Porter Road, Niagara Falls, New York, U.S.A. 
Proposed by A. A. Prestwich. 

pe hs + png 667 Rijksstraatweg, Wassenaar, Holland. Proposed by A. A 

restwic 

James F. Gown, 451 Metropolitan Pl. S.E., Atlanta 16, Georgia, U.S.A. Proposed 
by Terry Jones. 

NicHo.as GraveM, Jr., 200 Elm Avenue, Mill Valley, Calif., U.S.A. Proposed by 
Miss K. Bonner. 

Mrs. W. H. Green, 8389 Redwood Avenue, Fontana, Calif., U.S.A. Proposed by 
A. A. Prestwich. 

James Harrison, Carleton Hill, Penrith, Cumberland. Proposed by Terry Jones. 

A. Jewer, 54 Oxford Road, Burford, Oxfordshire. Proposed A. A. Prestwich. 

C. D. Jorpan, Manor House, Newton, Swansea. Proposed . C, Hall. 

S. Muicany, 21 Roberts Road, Haddenham, nr. Aylesbury, ucks. Proposed by 
Miss K. Bonner. 

J. Porrer, Linden, Chase Ridings, Enfield, Middx. Proposed by Mrs. J. Potter. 

Perrin G. RADEMACHER, 1700 Manchester Road, Wheaton, Illinois, U.S.A. Pro- 
posed by A. A. Prestwich. 

Jj. M. Reeve, Ash Lea, New Station Road, Bolsover, nr. Chesterfield. Proposed 
by A. A. Prestwich. 

Mrs. J. E. Ropmson, F.Z.S., Flat 1, 63 Nightingale Lane, Balham, S.W.12. Pro- 
posed by Miss K. Bonner. 

O. Rouse, “ Mirasol,” Frithwood Lane, Billericay, Essex. Proposed by Miss K. 
Bonner. 

Me vitie M. Strrann, 8729 Shoshone Avenue, Northridge, Calif., U.S.A. Proposed 
by Terry Jones. 

Mrs. F. Srroup, 105 Priory Road, Hastings, Sussex. Proposed by Miss K. Bonner. 

Currorp Sykes, Route 1, Box 350, Kenosha, Wisconsin, U.S.A. Proposed by 
Terry Jones. 

Private 1st Class Jouw W. Tayior, Co. B, 5 fs6th Engineer Batt. (T), A.P.O. 403, 
U.S. Army, Germany. Proposed by D. M. Reid-Henry. 

S. E. Tayior, 93 Ty-glas Road, Llanishen, Cardiff. Proposed by A. A. Prestwich. 

ANDREA Tipa, Via bri 11/2, Genoa, Italy. Proposed by Terry Jones. 

Jj. C. Wurre, 406 Lindberg Brive, El Paso, Texas, U.S.A. Proposed by Terry Jones. 


READMITTED 
Joun Byrnez, 13 Hartfield Crescent, Wimbledon, London, S.'W, 19. 


NEW MEMBERS 

The one hundred and forty-five Candidates for Election in the March~April, a 

number of the AvicULTURAL MaGazine were duly elected members of the Socie 
CHANGES OF ADDRESS 
C. T. Da.oery, to Broomy Lodge, Linwood, Ringwood, Hants. 
Svenp T. Hansen, to Ny Skelgaardsvej 21, Kastrup, Amager, Denmark. 
S. B. Jones, to Five Oaks, 97 Liverpool Road, Lydiate, Lancs 
A. P. Smearinec, to Corner Cottage, Woodlands Park, Woodlands Lane, Stoke 
d’Abernon, Cobham, Surrey. 
CHANGE OF STYLE 
Lord Toritemacne, Helmingham Hall, Stowmarket, Suffolk. 





MEMBERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS 


The charge for Members’ advertisements is ONE PENNY PER WORD. Payment must accompany 
the advertisement, which must be sent on or before the 15tht of the month to A. A, Paestwicn, 
61 Case Roan, Oaxwoopn, N. 14. All members of the Society are entitled to use this column, 
but the Council reserves the right to refuse any advertisements they consider unsuitable. 


WANTED 


Male Green Singing Finch, male Alario Finch, large fit birds, please.—K. C. Kirx, 
54 Station Road, Sutton-in-Ashfield, Nottinghamshir Cc. 








AUSTRALIAN PARROTS 
IN CAPTIVITY 


A series of articles by Alan Lendon 
published in the Avicultural Magazine. 
A full account of 60 species of Austra- 
lian Parrots is included in the book which 
deals where possible with the author's 
personal experiences in keeping them in 
captivity in South Australia. 


There are one coloured and seven photo- 
graphic plates. Stiff paper cover. Price 
7s. 10d., post free. Published by the Avi- 
cultural Society, and obtainable from the 
Hon. Secretary, 61 Chase Road, Oak- 
wood, London, N. 14. 
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